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by being broken and contrited before the Lord, 
through the power of his spirit. ‘ They that are 
Christ’s,” says the apostle Paul, “ have crucified 
the flesh with its affections and lusts.” Gal. v. 24. 


“ Our old man is crucified with him, that the body 
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; the pride of life, which are not of the Father, 
the United States, 26 cents. but of the world.” If, then, we would be re- 
deemed from these things, we must be willing 
to submit to the death of the cross ; that is, to 
have all our animal appetites, and all our selfish 
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must be “ crucified to the world, and the world 
King David, when he had committed a great| unto us.” This“ death unto sin,” takes place 


sin, exclaimed in the depth of his contrition, | in all who come to know Christ “ the resurrection 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew | and the life.” ‘I protest by your rejoicing.” 
a right spirit within me. Cast me notaway from | says the apostle, “‘ which I have in Christ Jesus 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from | our Lord, [ die daily.” 1 Cor. xv.31. “Iam 
me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, | crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live ; yet 


and uphold me with thy free spirit.” “ Thou de-| not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Gal. ii. 20. 


sirest not sacrifice, else would I give it ; thou de- | ‘‘ Know ye not, that as many are baptized into 


lightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of ' Christ, are baptized into his death?” Rom. vi.3. 
God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite This death is not the death of the outward body ; 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Psalm | for he says of Christ, “In that he died, he died 
li. 10-12, 16, 17. unto sin once ; but in that he liveth, he liveth 

It appcars that whenever an avimal was sacri-| unto God.” Rom. vi. 10. How did he die unto 
ficed avecrding to the Mosaic law, the blood was'sin? Was it not by suppressing or subduing 
sprinkled upon the altar ;.“ forthe life of the flesh | the first motions or propensities to sin, as they 
is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon | rose in his heart? “ For we have not an high 
the altar, to make an atonement for your soul : | priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for ; our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like 
the soul. Therefore, I said unto the children of | as we are, yet withoutsin.” Heb.iv.15. And 
Israel, No soul of you shall eat blood, neither | how are we tempted ? The apostle James tells 
shall any stranger that sojourneth among you eat | us, ‘ Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
blood,” Lev. xvii. 11. Now, “ it is not possible,” | tempted of God ; for God cannot be tempted with 
says the apostle Paul, “that the blood of bulls | evil, neither tempteth he any man: but every 
and of goats should tae away sins.” Heb. x. 4. | man is tempted when he is drawn away of his owa 
Therefore, the hearts of the people were not pu- | lusts, (or desires,) and enticed. Then when lust 
rified by those offerings, unless they came to ex- | hath conceived it bringeth forth sin; andsin when 
perience in themselves that “ sacrifice of God, a | finished, bringeth forth death.”” These desires 
broken and a contrite spirit,” which these out-| and propensities of our nature do not become sin- 
ward offerings were intended to represent. For | ful until they are perverted from their original 
as the blood of beasts, which is the life thereof, | purpose ; and in Jesus Christ they never did be- 
was to be sacrificed to God ; so the carnal nature | come so, for hekept them all in subjection to the 
in man, or the life of the flesh, must be sacrificed ' will of God. They are all good when kept under 
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338 FRIENDS’ 
the Divine government; for they are then calcu- 
lated to subserve those purposes for which they 
were created. Like the animals in paradise, they 
are all at peace with man, and in obedience to 
him. And the reign of Christ is intended to 
bring us back to that state in which “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf, and the 

oung lion, and the fatling togather, and a little 
child shall lead them.” Is. xi. 6. While man 
remained in paradise, in a state of innocence, he 
offered no animals in sacrifice to God ; for these 
were only added or introduced because of trans- 
gression ; and when Jesus Christ appeared to 
promulgate and exemplify the new covenant dis- 
pensation, he took away the hand-writing of or- 
dinances, and showed that the whole intention 
of the old law was fulfilled in loving God su- 
premely, and our neighbor as ourselves : for ‘on 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” Matt. xxii. 40. 

The old covenant, being an outward law, the 
vessels used in the service of the temple, and the 
priests with their garments, were purified by 
sprinkling with outward blood, “‘ which is the 
life of the flesh ; ”’ but the new covenant, being an 
inward law, “ placed in the mind and written in 
the heart,” (Heb. viii. 10,) it was necessary that 
the soul itself should be purified with better offer- 
ings than these,—even with “the blood of the 
Lamb,” which is the life or spirit of Christ re- 
vealed within us. 

James. As the mind of man is spiritual, it ap- 
pears very plain to me, that it cannot be washed 
or purified by any thing of an external nature. 
If“ nothing that goeth into the mouth defileth the 
man,” it is equally plain that nothing that istaken 
into the mouth, or applied to the body, can puri- 
Jy the man from sin. And it is equally impossi- 
ble that any outward sacrifice could produce a 
change in the Divine mind ; for we have abun- 
dant evidence that he is “ the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever,” and that he is always wait- 
ing to be gracious to the repenting sinner. His 
dealings with man are beautifully exemplified in 
the parable ofthe prodigal son, who had wander- 
ed far from his father’s house, and spent his sub- 
stance in riotous living. When hecame to him- 
self, and determined to go back to his father, 
confessing his sins and offering to become as one 
of the hired servants, his father did not stand off 
and order him to be punished, neither did he lay 
his punishment upon the other son who had been 
faithful ; but his compassion was awakened by his 
penitence and thesufferings he had already brought 
upon himself, and “ while he was yet a great way 
off, he ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.” 
Luke xv. 20. 

Father. .The character of the parent, as repre- 
sented in this parable, answers exactly to my view 
of the Divine character, and it corresponds entire- 
ly with the character of Jesus Christ who was 
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filled with the Divine perfections. But the doc- 
trine that God cannot, or will not forgive sins 
without a compensation,—and that man not being 
able to make this compensation, it was made by 
Jesus Christ, who was appointed or given up to 
be killed for this purpose, is so inconsistent with 
the Divine character, that I cannot reconcile it to 
my feelings ;—it appears to me to deprive the 
Deity of that infinite love which is his most en- 
dearing attribute: and if a human parent were to 
actupon the same principles towards his children, 
we could not justify his conduct. 

John. The advocates of this doctrine say, it was 
necessary that the infinite justice of God should 
be satisfied for the sin of Adam, and for our sins ; 
and they allege, that man being finite, could not 
make an infinite satisfaction. 

Father. But I cannot see how man, who is 
finite, could commit an i.finite offence ; and if 
nothing less than infinite satisfaction would an- 
swer, then God must die to satisfy his own jus- 
tice ; for he is the only infinite Being. But this 
conclusion is too absurd to be for a moment ad- 
mitted. 


John. It was only the human nature which 


was united to God, that died. It is impossible for 
the Deity to die. 

Father. If, then, it was only the human nature 
that died, what becomes of the infinite satisfac- 
tion? Itis clear to my mind, that when the sin- 
ful nature in man is slain by the power or word 
of God being raised into dominion in us, then is 


the Divine justice satisfied ; for there is nothing 
vindictive in the character of the Deity. He 
does not afflict his creatures for any other purpose 
than their own reformation ; and when that re- 
formation is effected, he is always ready to pardon 
his repenting children. Even among men, the 
reformation of criminals is now considered by the 
humane to be the main object of all the punish- 
ments inflicted upon them ; and if we could be 
certain, in any case, that a thorough change of 
heart had been effected, it would be our duty to 
receive back the offender into society. But God 
ean see the heart ; and he not only sees it, but 
his spirit still strives with man, in order to re- 
claim him from the evil of his ways; and we have 
the assurance that he takes no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but desiresthat he may re- 
turn, r pent and live. ‘If the wicked will turn 
from all the sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all my statutes, and do that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live, he shal} not die ; 
all his transgressions that he hath committed, 
they shall not be mentioned unto him.” Ezek. 
xviii. 21. ‘If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” 1 John i. 9. 

This is a very different view of Divine justice 
from that which too generally prevails in Chris- 
tendom. The doctrines of imputatives in, and im- 
putative righteousness, appear to me to be deroga- 
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tory to the Divine character ; and I think they 
must have an injurious effect upon the human 
mind, because they have a tendency to blind or 
obliterate all the distinctions of right and wrong. 
In the first place, this scheme, as it is called, 
charges upon the whole human race, even upon 
little children, the guilt of Adam’s transgression. 
In the second place, it transfers all this guilt, by 
imputation, to Jesus Christ, the pure and spotless 
Son of God ; and what is still more absurd, it im- 
putes the righteousness of Christ to all mankind 
who can believe that he died as their substitute. 
Now, | believe that God regards every human 
soul without respect of persons. He sees the 
wicked as they are, and likewise the righteous ; 
and his language still is, ““ The righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, an: the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him.” Ezek. 
xviii. 20. The only true ground of acceptance, 
is the new-birth : for when Christ’s kingdom is 
established within us, then his righteousness be- 
comes ours ; not by imputation, but by our be- 
coming really “ partakers of the Divine nature.” 
(To be continued.) 


ming off one of my plainest silk gowns, and cut 
off the trail. I had also a black bonnet made 
without much trimming, which I wore instead 
of my hat and feathers. There was a considera- 
ble number of young girls in company, going to 
the meeting ; at:d I endeavored to appear cheer- 
ful, but my heart was secretly engaged in cries 
to the Lord, that I might hear something that 
might be confirming to me ; for [ was then waver- 
ing whether or not I should join the Methodists. 
We accordingly went to meeting, and soon after 
I sat down, a deep exercise covered my spirit. 
After some time, dear William Savery got up, and 
spoke so exactly to my state, that my heart was 
much broken, and my spirit contrited within me. 
We lodged that night at a Friend’s house, where 
dear William also was; who, with some other 
Friends, remarking our appearance to be in the 
gay line, wondered a little at our being there on 
such an occasion ; but upon our telling them it 
was from a desire of attending the General Meet- 
ing, they in a pleasant manuer expressed there 
approbation, and spoke encouragingly to us. 
After returning from this meeting, the weight 
and necessity of putting on a plain dress seemed 
to increase ; and one evening, when most of the 
family were gone from home, I sent to the shop 
for some plain gauze, and, by candle light, with 
a darning needle, made a little round-eared cap. 
Next morning I arose early, but did not leave 
my chamber till the family had nearly all break- 
fasted,—being upon my knees, and earnestly pe- 
titioning to be rightly directed. After which, I 
felt most easy to leave off my cushion, and put 
on the cap 1 had made. When I went down 
stairs, my father and mother and a little ne- 
phew were sitting at the table; and as I entered 
the room, my father viewed me in a manner that 
somewhat affected me, so that I was obliged to 
retire a few minutes, to give vent to my tears; 
in which time my father left the room, and I 
took my seat at the table. But a small portion 
of breakfast served. My little nephew fixed his 
eyes on me, in silent astonishment at the altera- 
tion. However, I was favored to keep in a de- 
gree of quiet; although it was indeed a deep 
trial to me, to be thus exposed to the observation 
and remarks of my connexions and acquaintances. 
But my dear sister and brothers continuing to 
treat me with their wonted respect and affection, 
my heart was, [ trust, made measurably thank- 
ful. I labored under a very heavy affliction 
from an inflammation in my eyes, occasioned by 
acold, taken some time before I changed my 
dress, and from not taking the necessary care 
when I left off my cushions, it became fixed in 
my eye. My health also appearing to decline, 





Some account of the life and religious experi- 
ence of RutH ANNA RutTER, of Potts-town, 
Pennsylvania, afterwards Ruta ANNA LIND- 


LEY, wife of JacoB LINDLEY, of Chester 
county. 
(Continued from page 325.) 


One day, being in great distress, my endeared 
mother came to the door of my chamber, and I 
opened it ; she came in, and seeing my situation, 
she kneeled down, and prayed fervently for my 
preservation. At another time, she came to me 
in my chamber, and I, being in great agony, 
threw my arms around her, and asked her what 
I should do. She told me there was no necessity 
for my being so greatly distressed, as I was young 
and innocent: But still, feeling my dress a 
very great burden to me, and through fear of 
running too fast, it greatly afflicted me ; and one 
day being retired, I threw myself upon my knees, 
and took up my “Bible, which lay by the bed 
side, scarce knowing what I did,-and opened 
upon this passage: ‘“ Pat off thy ornaments that 
I may know what to do with thee.” I also had 
a dream which further convinced me: I thought 
I was at the point of death, and there seemed 
no help for me ; and being in great agony, I cov- 
enanted with the Almighty, thatif he would 
spare mea little longer, there was nothing which 
he required of me but what I would give up to, 
through his grace assisting me ; and that the re- 
mainder of my days should be dedicated to his 
service. Immediately after | made this cove- 
nant, [thought I saw myself recovered, and in| from the great exercise of my mind, my parents 
a plain garb, very neat and simple. sent me to the Yellow Springs, where I spent 

Shortly after this, I attended a general meet-|some weeks. It happened to be the time of the 
ing of Friends at Uwellan, and preparatory | harvest frolick ; and being persuaded by some 
thereto, as secretly as I could, I took the trim- | company that were there for their health, I went 
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nature was changed; and I saw a large field 
of labor opened, and that the work was not to be 
cing room, I cannot describe. I seemed as if | done inaday, or month; but that it was a gradual, 
was in a fire, and could not stay many minutes, | progressive work, and must go on stepby step. 
but walked in the balcony: and shortly after | For I had begun to conclude, after I had altered 
left the company, and retired to my chamber, | my gay appearance, and given up all those vain 
where I gave vent to many tears, and earnestly | amusements, of which 1 was wont to partake, 
besought forgiveness for what I had done; after | and feeling a degree of peace therein,—that the 
which, I felt a little quiet. work was completed, and I had nothing more to 

The Springs did not prove effectual in restor- | do; so was in danger of taking up a false rest. 
ing my eye, though my health was considerably | But he who began the work did not leave me 
mended. In the fall, it was thought necessary for | here, but caused a renewed visitation of his love 
me to go to Philadelphia, and call a consultation | to be extended, through this dear instrument. 
of physicians, as my friends were apprehensive I | On fourth-day evening he came in late, and 
should lose the sight, unless something could be | lodged, and in the morning, before we parted, had 
done. The doctors proposed to scarify it, and I | a solemn opportunity with us; in which season, 
felt a willingness to submit to the operation; | he addressed me by name, imparting much 
nor have I any doubt that this heavy affliction counsel and encouragement, if faithfulness was 
was in Divine Wisdom, to wean my affections kept to on my part; telling me also, that the 
from the world. But kind Providence did not passage through this life was known, even by 
suffer the operation to be performed; for, al-, the most experienced, to be a continual warfare. 
though they came many times, with instru-| Which sealed truth I have since been feelingly 
ments in their pockets, my eye was never in a’ sensible of: but as it was the first time I ever 


to see them ‘dance. But oh! the distress * 
mind which I felt when entering the dan- 


proper state to receive it. Icontinued to suf- | 
fer extreme pain with it for twelve months, | 
great part of which time, I was under care of | 
physicians; but after a time, being favored to. 
seek to Him, from whom all true help cometh, | 
and my dependence withdrawn from those physi- 
cians of no value, ina firm reliance that the 
Lord would restore me in his own time, I became 
resigned ;—and forever blessed be his holy name, 
he was indeed pleased to restore me without the 
aid of any human assistance. As he is pleased, 
often to afflict for wise purposes, so he is gracious- 
ly pleased to restore, when those purposes are 
fulfilled. 
Soon after my return from the city, in the fall, | 
Wm. Savery visited Potts town meeting, and I 
happened to be there. He appeared largely in 
testimony, and spoke so exactly to my state, and 
his doctrine carried with it such an evidence, 
that I could no longer doubt the principle ; and | 


had been so singularly spoken to, it affected me 
much. 

I had, some time before this memorable visit 
from William Savery, been greatly exercised 
about my music. Having a particular fondness 
for it, and making considerable proficiency there- 
in, I could not give it up, until it was absolutely 
required ; but after this renewed visitation, it 
seemed like forbidden fruit, and I dare not touch 
it. However, not being thoroughly satisfied whe- 
ther it would be required of me wholly to give 
it up, I wished to be rightly directed: and one 
night, going to bed under the impression, | 
dreamed I was playing; and asI touched the 
strings, they broke uoder my fingers. This 
dream, with the feeling that attended my mind, 
convinced me the time was fully come for me to 
part with this idol also: which, though a long 
and continued cross, I was evabled to take up. 

I remained steady in the attendance of meet- 


since that, I do not remember ever to have omit- | ings for above a year ahalf, before my mind felt 
ted an opportunity, which was put in my pow- | at liberty to make application to be received asa 
er, of attending Friends’ meetings. Healso dp- | member, but, for twelve months preceding, was 
peared in supplication ; in one part of which my constrained to use the plain language. In the 
mind was so struck with the belief that I should fall, before I made application to be received 
be called into the ministry, that it caused me to among Friends, Job Scott, being out upon a re- 
tremble from head to foot. After meeting, I in- | ligious visit, lodged at our house. My father 
vited him home with me ; and he having some re- was from home, and my mother and aunt, with 
collection of me from seeing me at Uwchlan some a beloved friend from the city, and myself, made 
time before, accepted theinvitation. He presented up the family at that time: and truly, it seemed 
me with a little book, for which I was very grate- | as if the canopy of Divine love was spread over 
ful; not for the value of the book, but be-' us, and celestial showers, issuing from the foun- 
cause it was given asa token of regard, from one tain of life, descended upon our habitation. [ 
to whom I felt my spirit nearly united. The, had, for some time, been in a low spot, and 
next fourth-day, be proposed being at the Month- | longed for a drop of heavenly consolation: my 
ly Meeting at Exeter; whither my dear mother | dear mother, also, had her mind much unset- 
and myself went, and attended the meeting for | tled, by unprofitably conversing upon Sweden- 
worship ; and a memorable season it was to me. | borg’s opinions. There was likewise an el- 


As we returned-home, it seemed as if the face of |derly man in the neighborhood, who had writ- 
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ten a piece, vainly eudeavoring to account for 
things he ought not. This man happened to be 
at our little meeting, when dear Job, after sit- 
ting a short time in silence, got up with these 
words: “Who art thou, O man! or O woman ! 
who would of thine own finite understanding pre- 
sume to investigate the mysteries of the inscru- 
table God?’ The words were solemn and awak- 
ening; and he was favored to open matters 
clearly. It proved, I trust, an humbling sea- 
son to some who were present. And, through 
infinite condescension, this dear friend, having a 
sitting in the family, was dipped into a sense of 
our state, and administered suitable counsel and 
encouragement. Also, in a little private oppor- 
tunity, with tears flowing mutually from our eyes, he 
mentioned his sympathy with me, and his prospect 
respecting me ; telling me I should havetrials, and 
to remember that it was told me, I should have 


trials: which assuredly have since fallen to my 
lot. 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligzncer. 
JAMES SIMPSON. 


As several essays have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Intelligencer concerning James 
Simpson, and most of them from his bosom 
friend, Isaac Parry, I find in looking over his 
papers « letter addressed toa relative concerning 
the demise of the former. The substance of the 
account is contained in ‘Friends’ Miscellany,”’ 
but the particulars I offer for insertion, and as 
most of the letter will probably be interesting to 
many readers of “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” I 
copy from it as follows. JoserH Fouuke. 


Warminster, 10 mo. 21st, 1811. 

Dear Cousin,—I received thy letter three 
weeks ago, but through pressure of business and 
want of opportunity have not yet complied with 
thy request,-which I expect to have an oppor- 
tunity of performing at our ensuing Quarterly 
Meeting. Mother has returned from Jersey in 
good health, leaving ‘Thomas and family well.— 
It is a season remarkable for good health in this 
neighborhood. : 

It is probable, ere this reaches thee, thou wilt 
have heard that Dr. John Moore, in company 
with Nathan Harper, and with the concurrence 
of his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, has set 
out to pay a religious visit to the meetings con- 
stituting Virginia Y. M. 

Our beloved friend James Simpson (as I was 
informed by his wife and Nathan Harper) being 
in good health, I believe less than two weeks be- 
fore his death sawed down a tree that stood near 
his door, which produced some spasms in his 
stomach, and which he increased the next day 
by prizing it down from a place where it lodged ; 
after which he continued poorly, though not so 
as to be confined to his bed one whole day, nor 
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in which time of indisposition he said that “he 
would rather die, if he was fit,” asking those 
present “if they thought there was a person on 
earth that was fit to die ;” saying, “there might 
be that left for the good of others; but as soon 
as the harvest is ripe, the sickle is thrust in.” 
He also observed that “John doubted when in 
prison.” ‘ 
Being very unwell the night before he died, 
the doctor let some blood. Inthe morning he 
complained of much weakness, but got up and 
ate a hearty breakfast, saying it relished so well 
he could eat as much more. « It being their 
weekday meeting on the 9th of Third month — 
(1811,) he told his wife though he felt so well 
he would rather she would not go to meeting. 
IIe suffered considerable pain during the time 
of the meeting, but was easier about the time of 
its breaking up. The doctor remarked that his 
pulse was then regular, and that there appeared 
bo cause to doubt of its going over; nevertheless 
in ten minutes after, a change took place.— 
; Nathan Harper coming into the room he said, 
i‘*Nathan, [ believe [am going,” a short time 
after he repeated the same to his wife. After 
being helped in his chair, and assisted in laying 
down again, he said without any reserve, “I am 
going,” after which he appeared twice in short 
supplication, “that he might be released and have 
an easy passage through the straights.” He de- 
sired to be turned on his side, and just as that . 
was periormed, he said, “ Jt is done!” After 
this he breathed but three or four times, being 
about an hour and a quarter after the change be- 
fore mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that through this last 
conflict his pain was not very great, bis mind 
was completely collected, and he as composed’and 
free from alarm as perhaps at any time of his life. 

These are the most particular features drawn 
to the life by those present, of the passage from 
this probationary state of a prophet over whom 
shall [ not say ‘all Israel mourns?’’ Not only 
within the pale of our own Society, but also by 
others was his praise resounded, and in the 
newspapers encomiums set forth, one of which 
concluded with the invitation drawn from his 
peaceful close, ‘follow me as I have followed 
Christ.” 





EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 

Elizabeth T. King was the daughter of William 
C. and Hannah T. Taber, and was born in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, on the 18th of 7th month, 
1820. 

From childhood she was remarkable for a lov- 
ing, sympathetic disposition, which rendered her 
thougitful of the comfort of others, and attentive 
to their wishes. 

Very diffident and retiring, she seemed entire- 


to occasion any one to set up with him one night ;| ly unconscious of her own power of winning affec- 
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tion, and was disposed to shrink from observa- 
tion. But, while gentle and yielding where 
principle was not involved, she was firm in her 
impressions of duty, and earnest in their fulfil- 
ment. 

Richly endowed with intellectual gifts, it was 
her delight to cultivate them, and for some time 
the pursuit of knowledge was very absorbing. 
The facility with which her tasks were acquired, 
together with her gentle disposition and strict 
integrity, rendered her a favorite with her teach- 
ers, and her school-days were passed with plea- 
sure and success. 

Her love of ths beautiful was early developed, 
and she was ever ready to appreciate it wherever 
it existed. This faculty opened another and 
lasting source of happiness, which elevated her 
spirit, and insensibly gave a tone to her feelings. 
To her every thing in nature had a language, 
from the delicate flowers and grasses in the mea- 
dows, to the splendor of the sunset sky, or the 
grandeur of the ocean. 

In later years her enjoyment of these beauties 
was chastened and enchanced by her supreme 
love for their Divine Author, and while admiring 
their beauty and sublimity, she turned with lov- 
ing confidence to Him who spread them forth, 
being able to say, “ My Father made them all.” 

To a person of her imaginative temperament 
and refined taste, poetry could not fail to be at- 
tractive, and her own pen was often employed in 
thus expressing her feelings. Her timidity and 
self-distrust were, however, so great, that most of 
her youthful efforts were destroyed. 

The traits noticeable in childhood increased 
with her riper years, and her memory well stored 
with incident, her agreeable manner of expres- 
sion ‘and the refined taste which instinctively se- 
lected whatever was valuable, rendered her soci- 
ety very attractive. 

Those who knew her, will well remember the 
charm of her gentle voice and manner, her speak- 
ing eye lighted up by the mind within, and the 











health*has a tinge of melancholy with its joy? To 
the humblest among us iife has fearful responsi- 
bilities, and now I almost shrink, as I stand up. 
on the threshold, and view its cares and vexations 
again ready to assail me. 

I have suffered much since I left you, but the 
winter has passed almost happily ; for, in all that 
I have experienced, I have been confirmed in 
my favorite Wordsworth’s beautiful belief, 

‘Naught shall prevail against us, nor disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings ;’ 
which is only another version of the promise we 
have from higher authority, ‘ All things shall 
work together for good.’ 1 will try to feel this 
accomplished in health, as well as in sickness, 
and fulfill the only wish I have ever felt about 
my future life, that I might not live in vain.” 

Until this period she had seemed almost en- 
tirely devoted to the enjoyment of literary pur- 
suits, and the pleasures of the social circle. 
Though naturally very conscientious, she had not 
yet given her heart toGod. But now He who 
had formed her for the purpose of his own glory, 
was ple sed to convince her of the unsatisfying 
nature of even the highest earthly joy—that, of 
a truth, 

“Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Whom only God created.” 

From this time a change was wrought in her 
feelings, which her own letters to the same val- 
ued friend will best describe. 

“New Beprorp, 2 mo. 15th, 1842. 

I think Iam growing more inclined to try every 
thing by the test, ‘ Cuz bono ?’—not in a devotion 
to mere utilitarianism, but to examine the bear- 
ing of all our business and pleasures on our eter- 
nal interests; an I try to withdraw myself from 
vain speculations, and be quiet. 

The truth is, we can not buoy ourselves up 
long; we must have something to cling to which 
is firm and fast. We are willingto do every 
thing but yield simple obedience, try any remedy 


irresistible influence she exerted on all around. | but the waters of Jordan to make us clean; but 


This was remarkable through life, and as her mind 
matured, and other thoughts and feelings gave 
place to the desire of consecrating herall to God, 
these powers, chastened and refined by grace, 
rendered her indeed a polished instrument in 
her Master’s service. 

The‘winter of 1838 was passed in Philadel- 
phia at school, where her health’ was so much 
injured by severe application as to occasion her 
return home. For some time serious apprehen- 
sions were felt by her friends lest the injury 
should be permanent; but at length she was-re- 
stored to comparative health, and with returning 
strength her desire for usefulness increased. 

Her own description of her feelings at this 


time was thus given to a dearly loved friend :—| 


‘New Beprorp, 5 mo. 8th, 1839. 
Shall I confess that the prospect of returning 





| miserable.”’ 


all this is but a vain endeavor to escape from the 
simple truth as it is in Jesus. 1 feel inclined to 
say with the poet, 

‘Me this uochartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desircs, 

And Thee [now would serve more strictly if I may.’ 

“New Beprorp, 11 mo. 6th, 1842. 

If there is any thing which degrades the soul, 
I think it is a devotion to wor!dly wisdom and 
expediency. I have watched its deadly blight 
creeping over the soul, and withering every no- 
ble and generous feeling, till my heart has ached, 
and doesso still. After all, there is nothing 
which can truly ennoble man but pure, genuine, 
thorough Christianity. Without it he mus’ not 
only be wicked and wretched, but degraded and 


(To be continued. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I have been much interested in the Essays of 
Yardley Taylor on the Natural History of Birds, 
which have been published in the Intelligencer, 
and I hope he has convinced his readers that 
birds are among the best friends of the farmer 
and horticulturist, and deserve te be kind] 
cared for and protected. Thousands of these 
bright and beautiful songsters are annually de- 
stroyed by thoughtless boys through mere wan. 
tonness, and tens of thousands more are shot 
upon the wing to gratify the destructive propen- 
sity of gunners, or perhaps from an apprehension 
that they are injuring the grain, and fruit trees. 

It has been wisely ordered that the feathered 
tribes require large quantities of food, and this 
has been provided in the millions of insects, that 
infest trees and crops, which, if permitted to 
multiply, would devour every green ‘thing, and 
blast the labor of the husbandman. So far from 
regarding birds as our enemies, we should treat 
them as our best friends, and put up boxes for 
them to live in, and be willing to share with 
them the luscious fruit, to a part of which they 
are justly entitled for the benefits they confer 
upon us. In confirmation of these views, I for- 


ward fur publication part of a letter from Cassius 
M. Clay, of Kentucky, which is extracted from 
an agricultural paper :— P 
Monroe county, Pa., 7th mo. 30th, 1859. 
At daybreak, I estimate that 400 songsters 
break forth into one grand jubilation of mingled 


song, on my 380 acres of fruit and pleasure 
grounds. Among these I note the cat bird, the 
thrush, the blue, black, and red birds, the bell 
martin, the dove, lark, and quail, the sparrow and 
humming bird, robin and jay, the house porch 
and barn swallows, and many varieties of orioles, 
woodpeckers, sapsuckers, &c. 

To-day, my mind running upon the use of 
birds, I took my position about 15 feet from the 
nest of an oriole, built in the top of a peach tree 
12 feet high, to observe their habits. The nest 
is formed of blades of blue grass, worked into a 
basket form, the limbs of the peach tree acting 
as braces. This variety has the female of a 
dusky bluish’ yellow—the male black headed, 
and blackish wings, with a brick-dust or robin 
redbreast color on the breast and sides. There 
are four young ones, well fledged, which every 
now and then stand upon the edge of the nest, and 
try their wings. I lay down upon the greensward 
a long time, and observed the movements of the 
parents, with my watch in hand. They made a 
visit with food about every four minutes on an 
average, varying in time from two to six minutes. 
They would light upon the black locust trees, 
the vine, the grass, and other places, clinging at 
times to the most delicate and extreme points of 
the leaves. I observed plainly green and brown 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, and small flies ; some- 
times one, and sometimes as many as six were 
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fed to the young ones, whose heads I could 
see above the nest. They would also carry 
back the refuse litter from the nest, dropping it 
50 yards or more off! which same thing I 
saw the brown thrush, which has a nest ina 
climbing rose about 40 yards off, also doing, they 
having also four young ones. 


INSECTS. 

2 birds making a visit every 4 minutes = 1 in 2. 
60 minutes divided by 2 = 30 visits in an hour. 
4 worms on an average= 120 worms to the hour. 
6 working hours = 720 a day. 

200 pairs on the grounds = 144,000 a day. 

200 pairs in 30 days = 4,420,000 a month. 

200 pairs in § months = 353,600,000. 

200 pairs old ones, do. by 2=707,200,000 in the season. 
400 crows, do. by 2 do. = 1,414,400,000. 

400 do. eating 4 times, by 4 = 5,657, 600,000. 
Crows and birds together = 6,384,800,000. 

Double the estimate of birds and crows, which I 
think fair on my farm, and we have 

6,364,800,000 X 4=25,459, 200,000. 

That is to say, twenty-five billions, four hundred 
and fifty-nine millions, and two hundred thousand 
caterpillars and other insects destroyed in one 
year! If these estimates seem large, we must 
remember that the circulation and respiration of 
birds are extremely rapid; and of course the 
consumption of food rapid in proportion. 

Here is no “ sickly sentimentality,” but plain 
economical facts based upon observation. Shall 
we spare the crows and other birds a little corn 
and fruit; or shall we kill them, and revive the 
famines of the East and the ravages of other 
days? Shall we fire on them in the morning, 
or join in their universal jubilation ? 


Madison county, Ky. C. M. Cuay. 


SOME EXPRESSIONS OF EZEKIEL CONGDENS, 
A colored man who had been a slave of Warner 


Mifflin. 

Though expressed with great simplicity, they 
will no doubt be read with interest. 

I think it will do my mind good to teii you 
that I had a great many thoughts of seriousness 
come over my mind since you have been here, 
and I want to tell you how [ came to think good. 
When my master set me free, and I worked on 
my master’s farm, when I was at the plow, the 
good spirit of God came into my heart, and 
showed me I did not live a guod life, and then I 
was very sorry and I think | do better. Then I 
forget all the world, aud I plow a great way, and 
[ look back and wonder how I plow so straight, 
and then I see how I live all my life long, and [ 
think now | live better. Then I look and see a 
great many black people do wickedness, then [ 
tell them it is not right, and if they do good 
then their masters set them free; then I tell my 
master (Warner Mifflin) what I see, and we both 
set down on the step and cry; and my master 
tell me I should go to some place of worship ; 
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and I say master, I think it not so much matter , been at the frontier settlements this Spring, to 
what place of worship I go to, sg I live right | dispose of their skins, furs, ete., and have got 
every day; and so I livealong. And when [ lay fresh supplies of liquor from them, with which 
down at night I think how I get a living for my | they have beer much intoxicated, and oue or two 
family, and feel poor, and want to feel better, the | women ended their lives by it. We felt some 
good spirit of God comes into my heart, and then engagement of mind to have them general 

I pray God to keep me in the low valley of hum- ' collected in Council, which was accordingly held 
bleness, and then I feel all quiet, and good and at Cornplanter’s village near two weeks ago, and 


peace comes into my heart. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 13, 1859. 


The memoir of E. T. King has been sent us 
by our friend Uriah Hunt. 

The subject of this memoir was not a mem- 
ber of our branch of Society, but as it has been 
our custom to glean from every vintage, we call 
the attention of our young friends to some pre- 
cious extracts from its pages, which will appear, 
continuously, for a few weeks in our paper. 

The book can be obtained at No, 62 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 


Dizp,—In Berwick, Columbia county, Pa., on the 
20th of 6th month, after a severe illness of a few 
weeks, Mary Ecx, in the 49th year of her age, a mem- 
cer of Berwick Monthly Meeting. She felt fully re- 
signed to her Master’s will. 


, In Mount Pleasant township, Columbia county, 
Pa., EvizaseTH Heacocx, wife of Amos K. Heacock, 
on the 3lst day of the 5th month, 1859, in the 
29th year of her age, after a short and severe ill- 
ness, which she bore with Christian fortitude. Her 
peace being made with her Heavenly Father, she ex- 
pressed a desire patiently to await the end. 


——, On First day morning, 7th inst., Marcery M. 
Row.ett, in the 55th year of her age. She was a 
Member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


, In Philadelphia, on the 28th inst., Estaer, 
widow of Joseph Ridgway, in the 77th year of her age. 
If the rational family would live the peaceful, quiet 
life she has led, doing her duty to her family, her fel- 
low creatures and her God, this world would be the 
Eden it was intended to be. The mother of thirteen 
children, all of whom she raised te man or woman- 
hood, the writer of this, her eldest, never remembers 
seeing her ina passion. Her intercourse with all was 
ever marked by mildness and kindness. 


VISIT TO AN INDIAN TRIBE. 

Among the same papers in the ‘hand writing 
of Isaac Parry was found the following, entitled 
“Extracts of a letter from Haliday Jackson, dated 

Genesinguhta, 5th mo. 26th, 1799. 

I believe could we prevent the introduction of 
that baneful article, s rong drink, amongst them 
(the Indians) a rapid progress would be made iu 
the work of civilizat.on. Many of them have 


| although many of them were so intoxicated they 
| Were not fit to attend, yet those who did attend 
were their principal men,and we were favored to 
| point out to them the evil consequences attend- 
| ing the use of so much whiskey, and the misery 
to which they were subjected by it, as it drained 
| them of almost all their money and skins, which 
| they ought to lay out for more useful articles; 
| also explained to them the many advantages at- 
| tending a life of civilization and temperance, 
contrasted with the hardships, fatigue, hunger 
‘and cold which they must necessarily endure to 
procure sustenance in their former way of living. 
I believe many of them were convicted in their 
' consciences, and I never before saw them so solid 
ina council; they have had much councilling 
| among themselves, respecting what we said to 
them, and I understand they have made a law, 
| that not one of them shall be permitted in future 
to bring liquor into their village to sell to the 
| others; and what they had on hand they have 
| given up to one of their people, to give them a 
dram only as he thinks they stand in need of it ; 
and also that they have concluded to help their 
| women about raising their corn this Summer. 

When I consider the inflexibleness of some, 

even in our Society, who contend for théprac- 
tice of distillation, and the common use of those 

| destructive liquors, I can scarcely think it too 

| uncharitable to say that such are sinning against 

| light and knowledge ; and when I compare their 
situation with the ignorance and darkness that 
prevails among those inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness, respecting a future state, it brings to my 
remembrance that scripture testimony on some- 
thing of a similar occasion,that if one half the 
pains had. been taken with these poor people, 
that has been taken with some in our Society, 
“they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes.” 

I sometimes think that no mind possessed of 
the feelings of humanity, and concerned for the 
good of society, could be instrumental in pro- 
moting the distillation of that which destroys 
such numbers of the human race. Great are 
the two evils, ‘“ Drunkenness and Infidelity ” 
that abound in our land, and will, 1 fear, if con- 
tinued in, draw down national calamities ou the 
inhabitants of the earth. 


He that pleads some trifling excuse for the 
nonperformance of a known duty today, will be 
satisfied with an excuse still more trifling to- 
morrow — Congregationalist. 
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FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 331.) 

This leads us on to the class of manufacturing 
operations which can be carried on by women in 
their own homes. As the era of female indus- 
trialism has set in, indisputably and irreversibly, 
it is of the utmost importance to contemplate 
this phase of it, and to assist itas far as possi 
ble :—which means to relieve it from oppression 
and hindrance. We need say nothing of the 
ordinary ‘ woman’s work’ which may be done at 
home,—the needlework of various kinds ; nor of 
the weaving which men have long ceased to op- 
pose. But there are arts to which female facul- 
ties are particularly appropriate which women 
cannot practise on account of the monopolising 
spirit of the men. ‘Take the watch-making 
business as an instance. ! 

Watches are so dear in this country that la- 
boring men, the working-classes generally, and 
young people of all but the wealthy orders, are 
placed at a disadvantage about the use and econ- 
omy of time from the absence of the means of 
measuring it. The dearness of‘watches is proved 
to be a gratuitous evil, imposed by the mistaken 
selfishness of a small class of the community. 
In this country 186,000 watches per annum are 
manufactured ; and, as this goes a very little way 
towards supplying the demand, there is a large 
importation from Switzerland,—exceedingly pro- 
fitable to somebody at our expense, as the price 
of the artiéle is kept up by the artificial scarcity 
at home. Now,—who makes the watches that 
we import ?—In the valleys of Switzerland, in 
the cottages on the uplands, in the wildest re- 
cesses that men can inhabit, as well as in the 
streets of the towns, there are women helping to 
make watches. We are told that 20,000 women 
are actually so employed. Why not? The 
metal in the inside of a watch costs about six- 
pence in its unwrought condition. By the ap- 
plication of the fine touch so eminently possessed 
by women, guided by their fine sight and obser- 
vation, that sixpenny worth of metal is so wrought 
and adjusted as to become worth several pounds. 
If there are 20,000 Swiss women at work at their 
own windows, with their children about them, 
and their husband’s dinner at the fire, making 
watches for Europe and America, why are there 
not 40,000 Englishwomen helping the family 
independence in the same way? Simply be- 
cause the caste or guild of watchmakers will not 
permit it. We need not explain to our readers 
that the monopolists punish themselves, as well 
as the public, and tens of thousands of our country- 
women. In Switzerland, the greater the number 
of women so employed, the greater the number 
of men also. By simply meeting the demand 
for watches at home, and yet more by preparing 
a due supply for America and our own colonies, 
our watchmakers would open a new vein of em- 
ployment and profit for themselves and their 


households. Instead of this, what do they do ? 
One case which fell under our own knowledge, is 
this :—The wife of a respectable watchmaker 
wished, as did her husband, that she should work 
with him at his special division of the manufac- 
ture : but they dared not attempt it under the 
eyes of the craft. She therefore engraved the 
‘brass work,’—a commoner and easier kind of 
work. As soon as the fact was discovered, an 
outery was raised, and intimidation was tried to 
drive her from her occupation. She kept her 


husband steady to their household plan: but it — 


was only by permitting their friends to set up a 
plea of apprenticeship, on the ground of her 
father having been seen to do that kind of work 
in her presence, that she-obtained any peace and 
quiet. She brought up her two daughters to the 
business, while training them in housewifery as 
well. By this time we hope many daughters 
and sisters are seen, as we have seen a few, en- 
amelling the faces of watches, polishing them, 
inscribing the hours, and conducting the nicest 
mysteries of the art. If it is true, as we are as- 
sured, and as may well be, that the parts of 
watches made by Swiss women are imported into 
this country, it seems impossible that our country- 
women should be long excluded from that pro- 
vince ofindustry. It seems incredible that some 
thousands of foreign women should be support- 
ed by making watches for us to buy dear, while 
thousands of needlewomea should be starving in 
London, for want of permission to supply us with 
cheaper watches. Mr. Bennett’s exertions seem 
to be making the case clear to an increasing num- 
ber of the public; and the time cannot be, far dis- 
tant when the tyranny of a virtual guild will be 
overthrown, like that of so many actual guilds. 
As for the mode in which the change will be 
made,—we may obtain a hint from the Swiss. 
The watchmakers are an educated class; and 
the more highly they are educated the better are 


the watches they produce. The fact appears to . 


be undisputed; and the lesson is sufficiently 
lain. 

This last topic would naturally lead us to con- 
sider other arts, requiring a higher education, 
which women have found it diffi (get leave 
to practice : but we must first deyoté.a few mo- 
ments to the miserable class of poor ewomen 
—whether the makers of shirts anid trowsers, or 
of gowns and petticoats. The sempstresses are re- 
turned as nearly 61,000 at the time the last 


census; and the milliners and dress malnaaegey . 
ly half a million. ee yee 

The wretched dependents on the slopshop® are 
suffering under the last struggles of thei art 
with the improvements of the time. We see the 
sewing-machine coming into use. It will do 
great things; and it will bring in further 
methods which will extinguish the craft of the 
poor needle-woman. Already we hear of more than 
one establishment in Londef which uses seventy 
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of these machines, each of which dispatches as 
much work as fifteen pairs of hands ; and of pro- 
vincial shops, where the introduction of one ma- 
chine has caused the-dismissal of thirty women 
and girls. At first, it was supposed that only 
long rows of plain work could be done in this 
way ; but now we hear of shirt collars, gloves, 
and other delicate vieces of stitching being done, 
as well as saddlery and harness making, and shoes. 
Both the needle and the awl are largely superse- 
ded by it; and it can be managed even by young 
children. Thus is the case of poor needle-women 
to be solved! They can scarcely be worse off 
than at present; and if the change should re- 
introduce the art of genuine sewing, our country- 
women will have reason to rejoice. At present, 
we hear it said, that the art of sewing seems well- 
nigh lost in England, except among the ladies 
who have a taste for it, or who were trained by 
an unfashionable grandmother. The superiority 
of French Jingéres to English sempstresses is 
most remarkable, and proves that the handiwork 
of sewing is far better taught and practised in 
France than in England. 

No machinery can supersede sewing altogether, 
though it may, and ought to, extinguish slop- 
making at fourpence a day : and whereas scarce- 
ly a good sempstress can now be obtained, for 
love or money, we may hope to witness so much 
restoration of the art as is needed for economy 
and neatness. It is not desirable to wear out 
eyes, and spend precious time in marking letters, 
with a fine needle and colored thread, on a cam- 


bric handkerchief, when we are in possession of 
marking inks, and practised in drawing with a 
free hand : but we must have a release from the 
ragged edges, loose buttons, galling shirt-collars, 
and unravelled seams and corners which have 
come up as the quality of needlewomen has gone 


down. Let our wives undertake the case of the 
remnant of the poor sempstresses—the last, we 
hope, of their sort. Many may be retained for 
the management of sewing machines. Many 
may emigrate, under careful arrangements. The 
younger may possibly be even yet taught to sew 
properly, or todo something else that is useful ; 
and all might, by a sufficient and well-concerted 
effort, be kept out of the hands of the middleman. 
That department of the industrial market is un- 
dergoing vital changes. 

To return to the difficulties created by the 
jealousy of’men in regard to the industrial inde- 
pendence of women :—it shows itself with every 
step gained in civilisation ; and its immediate 
effect is to pauperise a large number of women 
who are willing to work for their bread ; and we 
need not add, tocondemn to perdition many more 
who have no choice left but between starvation 
and vice. The jealousy which keeps Coventry 
women from the employment of engraving the 
brass work of a watch, and from pasting patterns 

‘ of floss-silk upon cards, for trade purposes, long 
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kept the doors of the School of Design in London 
closed against female pupils, and renders it stil] 
almost impossible for an Englishwoman to qualify 
herself for treating the diseases of women and 
children. The same jealousy cost many lives in 
the late war, by delaying the reception of the 
nurses into the hospitals in the Kast, and by re- 
stricting their action when there. In the Staf- 
fordshire potteries women are largely employed 
in painting porcelain—an art which they are bet- 
ter qualified to practise than men. Itwill hardly 
be credited, but we can vouch for the fact, that 
such is the jealousy of the men that they compel 
the women to paint without a rest for the hand, 
and the masters are obliged by their own work- 
men to sanction this absurd act of injustice. 

The immediate and obvious consequence is, 
that women who must earn their bread are com- 
pelled to do it by one of two methods—by the 
needle or by. becoming educators. Often and 
emphatically as this has been said, we must say 
itagain in this place; but we need not go into 
the description either of the miseries of needle- 
women or of the tremendous mischief done by 
driving shoals of incompetent persons into the 
ranks of educators. Good and qualified gover- 
nesses are as sensible of the evil as the employ- 
ing class ; and they are perhaps as keenly afflict- 
ed by it. The only certain remedy is to leave 
open every possible way to ‘employments of the 
most various kinds that are suitable to the abil- 
ities of women. The merely incompetent in- 
structress would never have placed herself in a 
position so painful and precarious, if a way 
had been open to support herself by something 
that she could do better. The injury to the 
qualified governesses is cruel. The reputation 
of the whole class suffers by the faults of its 
lowest members ; the emolument is depressed, 
first by the low average quality of the work done, 
and again by the crowded condition of that field 
of labor. The wretched condition of macy of 
these unfortunate persons can hardly be exagge- 
rated. 

One way out of the desperate position is ob- 
vious and open. It is now a recognised truth that 
education is an art requiring instruction and 
training, as much as the function of the phy- 
sician, and the lawyer ; and the unprepared are 
cast out, more and more every day. The imme- 
diate misery thus caused is dreadful. It is that 
of the hand. loom weavers, and the slop-makers, 
with the aggravation that the sufferers are, gen- 
erally speaking, gentlewomen by birth, and uni- 
versally accustomed to the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life. It would open a dismal 
chapter to show how many of them have revezs- 
ed the old rule of woman’s destiny,—that of be- 
ing supported by father, brother or husband,— 
having given all their earnings to pay a father’s 
debts, to sustain an idle or struggling brother’s 
professional appearance, or to indulge the vices, 
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or to neutralise the shiftlessness, of a husband. 
Facts scem to show that the proportion of gov- 
ernesses who have the advantage and use of their 
own earnings is very small. Instead of such 
just and pleasant results of their industry as a 
small independence at a time of life when some 
power of gratuitous usefulness and of enjoyment 
of ease is left, we read, till sheer pain of heart 
stops us, of the cases which come before the 
Governesses’ Institution :—cld age, or impaired 
health in middle age, amidst perfect destitution ; 
failing sight, paralysed limbs, over-wrought brain, 
and no resource or prospect whatever ; though (or 
because) the sufferers have supported orphans, 
saved a father from bankruptcy, educated 
brothers, or kept infirm and helpless relstives off 
the rates. We need not go on. The evil is 
plain enough. The remedies seem to be equally 
clear ;—to sustain and improve the modern tests 
of the quality of educators ; and to open broad 
and new ways for the industrial exertions of 
women, or at least to take care that such as open 
naturally are n:t arbitrarily ciosed. 

The function of industry which might be sup- 
posed to be always standing wide for women is 
not in fact so,—the nursing function in all its 
directions, in private dwellings, in work-houses, 
in hospitals and in junatie asylums, where it is 
at least as much wanted as anywhere else. We 
shall not argue it, or plead for ithere. Florence 
Nightingale and her disciples have inaugurated 
a new period in the history of working-women, 
and the manifest destiny of the nursing class 
will fulfil itself. 

There may be more difficulty about the kindred 
function,—that of the physician and surgeon : 
but it cannot long be a difficulty. The jealousy 
of the medical profession is, to besure, proverbial : 
but it is not universal. From our youth up, 
some of us have known how certain of the wisest 
and most appreciated of physicians have insisted 
that the health of women and their children will 
never be guarded as it ought to be till it is put 
under the charge of physicians of their own sex. 
The moral and emotional considerations involved 
in this matter need no discussion. What had 
been done in the most advanced of the United 
States of America, where social conditions most 
nearly resemble those of England, shows what 
will be done here, and very soon. Some of the 
medical colleges have, after long opposition, or 
protracted deliberation, admitted ladies as stu- 
dents, and have conferred degrees ; so that seve- 
ral of the cities have the blessing of highly qual- 
ified female phyiscians. he thing could not 
have been done without the sanction and practi- 
cal encouragement of some of the first profession- 
al men in the community. That sanction and en- 
couragement have been freely rendered, and are 
still continued, so that there is now a history of 
the change to be told. There are charters and 
grants of money by state legislatures for dispen- 


saries, and medical colleges, and attendant hos- 
pitals, for the training and practice of female 
physicians, an increasing number of whom are 
established in the great cities from year to year. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, whose excellent work 
on the ‘ Laws of Health’ is one of the list which 
beads this article, led the way; and by the in- 
fluence of her high character, attainments, and 
success, She has conquered prejudice, and esta- 
blished the enterprise. In our country, more 
time will, no doubt, be required. Prejudices 
are stronger ; the capabilities of women are less 
tested and understood ; and social service is not 
so earnest as in the. younger country; but, if 
English physicians two generations ago desired 
and foretold thechange, it is for us to reckon con- 
fidently on it. In the branch of practice too much 
encroached upon by ignorant poor women, a few 
desultory efforts have been made, with no other 
success than preparing the way for more. Mrs. 
Hockley was a professional accoucheur for many 
years, and in excellent reputation. Dr. Spencer, 
of Bristol, educated his daughter for the same 
office ; but the prejudice was too strong for her 
endurance, and she entered the ranks of gover- 
nesses, where her honor and success indicated 
what her career as a physician might have been. 
The institution of the medical profession as a 
career for women in any one country facilitates 
its opening every where else; and we have no 
doubt whatever of the approaching conversion 
or supersession of such opponents as would deny 
the means of special training to educated women 


who demand it. 
To be continued. 


THE TRADE IN PALM OIL. 


The resolution introduced into the Senate 
lately, to inquire into the number of vessels en- 
gaged “in the palm oil trade on the coast of 
Africa,” probably called the attention of many, 
for the first time, to this branch of our com- 
merce. We give some items of interest con- 
nected with the history of this new and growing 
traffic. 

India rubber, gutta percha, and palm oil, 
have made revolutions in trade within the last 
few years. They have all inaugurated a new era 
in the world, but the most important changes 
wrought by these three productions of the tropi- 
cal clime, must be attributed to palmoil. It has 


not only entered as a new staple upon our com-- 


mercial lists, but has had a direct moral bearing 
upon the welfare of millions. It has done more 
than men-of-war to diminish the victims of the 
African slave trade. 

Of the six hundred different kinds of palm 
trees, several scure furnish oil-bearing nuts, and 
wax-giving leaves. Southern Asia, almost all 

arts of Africa, tropical America, and the Islands 
of the Indian Ocean afford these prolific trees. 
The palm oil tree of Western and Central 
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Africa, however, is the most fecund in the olea- 
ginous qualities, though its congener, found in 
Brazil, New Grenada and Venezuela, under the 
name of Eleis melanocca and Corozo colorado, 
has not yet had fair play so far as commerce is 
concerned. The Elcis Guineensis is the palm 
tree whose oily product has called the attention 
of our Legislature. It has a number of ovete- 
angular, one seeded fruits, known to botanists as 
drupes, ¢. e. like the plum, the olive, &c. These 
fruits, or nuts, are covered with oily husks of a 
bright vermillion, or, sometimes, of a yellow 
color. The natives boil these in water, and the 
oil floating tothe surface is skimmed off into 
calabashes, or large gourds, and is thus taken to 
the European factories. Within the last few 
years, the gathering, preparing and bringing the 
oil down to the coast, have employed very large 
proportions of the population in the districts 
where the Eleis Guineensis grows. In 1848, 
the British Parliament ordered an investigation 
in regard to the value of this trade, as well as to 
the possibility of civilizing Africa by means of 
this legitimate traffic. 

African palm oil had long been sought after 
by Europeans, but it did not begin to assume 
that importance which it now holds, until the 
introduction of new processes for manufacturing 
stearic candles from this oleaginous substance. 
By the invention of these modes of dealing with 
palm oil, the trade in it increased to such dimen- 
sions that in 1855 no less than 20,000 tons of 
shipping from Liverpool alone, were engaged in 
transporting it to England. 

The late William Hutton, before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, stated that. the palm 
oil traffic is a barter trade—that the oil was 
almost entirely paid for-in the manufactures 
of Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow; that 
the people are most numerously engaged in its 
preparation ; that it is brought down to the 
coast in small quantities and sold even in single 
gallons ; that the natives keep no store, but bring 
it as it is manufactured ; and that he considers it 
an indisputable fact that the legitimate trade 
and produwx0f Africa are in every respect the 
most desirgiile means that can be applied to the 
sup ee the slave trade. 

illiam Getkson, before the same commit- 
tee, testified, (more than ten years ago,) that palm 


. oil is a produce that may be indefinitely multi- 


plied ; that it is impossible to form an idea of 
what Africa can do; that he thought “we are 
only in our infancy with regard to the trade with 
the West Coast ; that what we import now is a 
mere bagatelle to what we shall be able to do in 
the course of afew years; that from his experi- 
ence of the trade, and seeing the way that in- 
craase has taken place according to the demand 
for it on the coast, he considers that there is no 





every trader he has come into contact with, who 
has been out tothe coast of Africa, from whom he 
has always heard the opinion that the demand 

will always be met by a supply, although there 

may be occasionally a little delay in consequence 

of the demand coming suddenly when their sea- 

son is not on.” 

Wm. Jackson, in answer to the question as to 
what kind of goods were used in barter, stated 
that “ fancy articles, such as beads, looking 
glasses and other nick-nacks” were first em- 
ployed, but that they had developed taste and de- 
sires of the black, and gradually led him into 
habits of civilization. The Chairman of the 
committee asked Wm. J. if in this trade the 
had not commenced with beads and had finally 
induced the Africans to adopt the garments and 
costume of civilized people. Wm. J. replied, that 
the progress was even greater than this supposi- 
tion. “TI recollect,” he continued, ‘that the last 
year I was in the trade we sent out to King Ea- 
men, of Old Calabar, a house to cost nearly 
$5,000, which was paid for in palm oil.” 

Dr. Kehoe, before the same committee, stated 
that he had resided a year on the West Coast of 
Africa ; that he had greatly turned his atten- 
tion to the means of promoting civilization there, 
and had made inquiries from all persons who 
trade upon the coast, both natives and resi- 
dent merchants. ‘ He had not the least doubt 
that civilization would, in the course of time, be 
enormously promoted by legitimate trade; or 
that any amount for which we had a demand, 
whether of palm or other vegetable oils of a sim- 
ilar kind, could be produced. That he had no 
doubt that it would be a most important means 
of gradually civilizing the inhabitants and check- 
ing the slave trade. That a naked savage, who 
has been taken out ofa slaver, after passing a 
few years at Sierra Leone, becomes a consumer 
of almost every European article.” He also 
stated that, from his knowledge of the character 
of the natives, he thinks that we have every rea- 
son to hope that they will go on progressing in 
civilized tastes, and that every additional tun of 
palm oil that is exported is a blessing to Africa, 
as tending to assists this progress. 

In Captain Forbes’ interesting ‘“ Dahomey and 
the Dahomans,” there is more than one refer- 
ence to this subject. He says, “the inhabitants 
of a vast extent of coast have been led to give 
up the slave trade, and why? Because they have 
been taught the immense increase of the value 
of the palm oil trade over that in slaves.” 

We might multiply testimony on this subject, 
but the above will suffice. We shall soon recur 
to this interesting and growing trade in palm oil. 
We cannot, however, close this article without 
recording our gratitude, that light in regard to 
Africa begins to loom in the distance. The in- 


end to the quantity of palm oil that can be pro-| crease of legitimate traffic, the investigations of 


duced, and that he is corroborated in this by 


Livingstone, the discoveries of higher lands, like 
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the Yoruba country, all these indicate that the 
regeneration of Africa will yet be in her own 
bands.—Journal of Commerce. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
2 Kings iv. 3. 
Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth, 
It will not fail, until 
Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run, 

Ani love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above ; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to bare, 
Such is the law of love. 


R. C. Trenca. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
BY MILTON. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
‘ Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day and night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven; 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright cirelet, praise him in thy sphere. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high noon bast gained, and when thou 
fall’st. 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fii’st 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
Ia mystic dance, not without song, re’ound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Miker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From bill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sua paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
Ia honor of the world’s great Author rise; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 


Join voices, all ye living souls, ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven’s gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if 1 be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord! be bounteous still 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
SHIPWRECKS. 


In a recent number of the Living Age there 
| appeared avery interesting inquiry into the num- 
ber and causus of Wrecks and Casualities which 
occurred on and near the Coasts of the United 
Kingdom during the year 1857. The total loss 
of vessels from all causes amounted to four 
hundred and thirty-seven, and the lives of eight 
hundred and forty-eight persons were sacrificed. 
The Marine Insurance is mentioned as the 
chief destroyer. ‘‘ Unseaworthiness and over- 
loading of vessels, their being ill found in anchors, 
cables, sails, and rigging, defects of compasses, 
want of good charts, in competency of masters, 
may all be attributed to this source. If the ship- 
owners were not guaranteed from loss, they would 
take more care that their vessels were seaworthy, 
commanded by qualified persons, and furnished 
with every necessary store.” —Ep. 


From the chief moral, or rather immoral, cause 
of shipwreck and loss at sea, we pass to a consid- 
eration of the physical agents which act directly 
in producing these disasters. Of these there are 
so many, and of such various natures, that it is 
difficult to group them. Currents of the ocean, 
fog, lightning, icebergs, sandbanks, water-log- 
ged ships, defective compasses, and imperfect 
charts, are all dangers which beset the path of 
navigators, and especially of such as have to run 
the guantlet in ill-found ships. The effect of 
currents in taking the sailor out of his reckon- 
ing isan old, and formerly perhaps a frequent 
cause ofshipwreck. This source of danger is now 
much obviated by the more intimate knowledge 
we are acquiring every day of the general laws 
which produce the currents. One of the most 
effectual as well as simple methods of detecting 
surface currents is that known to seamen as the 
Bottle experiment. This has been practised since 
1808, but more especially of late years, and has 
been deemed of sufficient importance by the Ad- 
miralty to justify an order by which all Her 
Majesty’s ships are enjoined to throw bottles 
overboard containing a paper, on which is noted 
the position of the ship and the time the frail 
messenger was sent forth on its voyage. The 
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bottle, carefully sealed up, traverses the ocean 
wherever the winds and surface-drift may carry 
it, and, after a passage of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, is perhaps safely washed by the tide upon 
some beach. Without doubt many are smashed 
upon the rocks, others again are sunk by weeds 
growing to them, some are destroyed by the at- 
tacks of birds or the jaws of hungry sharks, or if 
by chance they avoid all these dangers, they may 
be consigned to oblivion upon an uninhabitated 
shore. It is estimated, however, that at least 
one-tenth are recovered. A collection of upwards 
of two hundred has been made at the Admiralty, 
and are laid down in a chart called the Current 
Bottle-chart. 

A single glance at this chart displays the prin- 
ciple well-kuown currents of the Alantic ocean. 
The general tendency of the bottles to go to the 
eastward in the northern parts of this sea, and 
to the westward in lower latitudes, is at once ap- 
parent. It is equally evident that to the south- 


would be carried by this to the north-east, and 
thus would be landed on the Cornish coast, after 
making a detour of many thousand miles. 

But, curious as this is, it is not the only in. 
stance, for we find that the ‘‘ Lady Montague,” 
setting out in nearly eight degree south latitude, 
about midway between Brazil and Africa, a posi- 
tion which would fairly place it in the equatorial 
current, made the same voyage, but landed at 
Guernsey, having accomplished the course in 
two hundred and ninety-five days, or between the 
5th of October, 1820, and the 6th of August, 
1821. Confining ourselves now to the aree in. 
cluded between thirty degrees north latitude and 
the equator, the general effect of the heat of the 
Gulf of Mexico in forcing the waters thither is 
plainly indicated by the direction which the bot- 
tles have followed that are included within those 
limits. Those thrown overboard in the Mexican 
Gulf, to the north of Cape Catoche of Yucatan, 
are hurried away with it and cast on the Ameri- 


ward of the parallel of forty degrees northonthe | can shore, near St. Augustine and Charleston. 
eastern side of the Atlantic the bottles drift to | Other instances show the effects of the counter 


the southward, while those again in the vicinity 


current of the Gulf stream on its eastern or ocean 


of the Canaries and Cape Verd Islands tske a/| side, in driving bottles to the south-east, a cur. 
Those further south, lose | rent that must have affected the ships of Colum- 


| 


westerly direction. 
themselves among the West India Islands, and 
some penetrating further are found on the coast 
of Mexico, between Galveston and Tanessied. A 
few manifest the effects of the courter-current 
of the celebrated Gulf-stream, while others again, 
on the western side of the Atlantic, from about 
forty degrees north, are set to theeastward. In- 
deed there seems to be a determination of all to 
the northward of the parallel of forty degrees, or 
that of Philadelphia ou the American seaboard, 
to make their way to the castward—some to the 
coast of France, in the Bay of Biscay, others to the 
western shores of Great Britain and [reland, and 
others again to the shores of Norway. 

We thus recognize distinctly, first the Portugal 
current, setting southward ; then the equatorial 
current, influenced by the trade winds; then the 
extraordinary effects of the waters of the Gulf- 
stream flowing northward along the American 
coast, over the banks of Newfoundland—one por- 
tion following its north-east course and penetrat- 
ing to Norway, and another continuing easterly 
into the Bay of Biscay. But let us particularize a 
few of the remarkable journeys made by these 
glass voyagers over the deep. The Prima Don- 
na was thrown over off Cape Coast Castle, on the 
west coast of Africa, and after a voyage of some- 
where within two years was found on the coast of 
Cornwall. Now to have arrived there it must 
have been carried eastward by the well-known 
Guinea current, and reaching the Bights of Bia- 
fra and Bonin it would meet the African 
current then coming from the southward, with 
which it would recross the equator and travel 
with the equatorial curreat through the West In- 
dia Islands, and getting into the Gulfstream 


bus in his first discovery, and which, upon his 
return northward among the islands, without 
doubt, met and opposed his progress. 

A curious example of the effects of the wind 
on the surface-waters is shown bya bottle thrown 
over from H. M.S. “ Vulcan ”’ in the midst of 
the Gulf-stream, about one hundred and _ thirty 
miles southward of Cape Hatteras. The ship 
was on her way to Bermuda, where she arrived, 
and the bottle, instead of being carried by the 
current to the north-east like others, actually 
went after her and arrived at Bermuda also. But 
we find noted on the paper that a strong northerly 
wind was blowing when the bottle started. This 
must have been sufficient to have checked its 
progress to the north-east, but allowed it to ap- 
proach the eastern border of the Gulf-stream, 
whence it would drift into the eddy or counter- 
current, and thus became thrown on Bermuda. 
Again, between the Gulf-stream and the Ameri- 
can coast, bottles have found their way to that 
shore, while those to the*northward of the paral- 
lel of forty degreesjhave invariably gone eastward ; 
and many thrown over near the meridian of 
twenty degrees have drifted into the Bay of Bis- 
cay, and been cast on the French coast. 

Among the numbers of bottles which have 
travelled westward with the equatorial and tropi- 
cal current, two are remarkable, as being thrown 
overboard about seven huudred miles from each 
other, and yet arriving at nearly the same desti- 
nation. They were thrown from sister-ships 
when on their errand of carrying relief, by way 
of Behrings Straits, to Franklin and his devoted 
crew. The first wasdropped from the “ Investi- 
gator,”’ Sir R. Maclure, in lat. twelve degrees, 
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lon. twenty-six, the 27th of February, 1850, and 
was found on the 27th August following on Am- 
bergris Cay, on the Yucatan coast; the second 
was sent afloat on the 3rd March, 1850, by Cap- 
tain Collinson, in the ‘ Enterprise,” in lat. one 
degree north, lon. twenty-six degrees west, and 
drifted to the coast inside of that cay, about thir- 
ty miles to the northward of it. ‘hat the two 
bottles should take their western course was to 
be expected ; but that they should have gone to 
resting-places so near each other is singular, con- 
sidering that their points of starting were so far 
asunder. 

The Gulf-stream, the limits of which are so, 
clearly intimated by these little messengers, is 
but a sample of a grand system of currents 
which are produced by the unequal temperature | 
of the different zones These currents of hot. 
and cold water are accompanied by atmospheric | 
changes equally extraordinary; and, taken to- 
gether, they largely affect the course of the nav- 
igator from the old to the new world, and not 
unfrequently are the cause of the most fearful 
shipwrecks. 


(To be concluded.) 


CARD. TO FRIENDS.—It is known to you that 
Samuel M. Janney and myself have recently issued 
proposals for the publication of our respective bouks. 
The idea seems to prevail that the said works will 
be very similar in character, and a fear has been ex- 
pressed thatit may injuriously affect the subscriptions 
to both. I theretore deem it proper, in justice both | 
to Samuel M, Junney and 10 myself,to say tuat the char- 
acter of the works is entirely distinct, and their de- 
sign essentially different. So far as | cau judge, they 
do not occupy common ground—nor can tbey supply | 
the place of each other. Ezra MICHENER. | 
New Garden, ith month 30th, 1859. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


of Roman dogmas, but a purely civil right enacted by 
Roman Catholics, for the use of Roman Catholics. 
These have demanded and vindicated it as a political 
necessity of national existence. 


Steam Piow in Enevanp.—At the meeting of the 
Royat Agricultural Society in Warwick, England, July 
12th, a prominent feature of the exhibition was the 
collection of steam plows and steam cultivators. 
Sixteen steam plows were entered for competition, and 
ten steam cultivators, the last named being intended 
for cutting and thoroughly pulverizing the soil to the 
depth of six to nine inches along a track four and a 
half to five or six feet wide. Tue Manchester Guar- 
dian says that “the most peculiar and novel imple- 
ment exhibited under this head is Romaine’s patent 
steam rotary cultivator, which professes to perform 
perfect spade husbandry, digging six acres a day at 


| nine shillings ($2 16) per acre. The machine is very. 


cumbersome and unwieldy, weighing ten tons, but it 
does not require any assistance from horses, as it is 
self propelling.” 


OPENING OF a BripGE over tHE Nite.—aA letter 
from Alexandria, of the 11th ult. says:—-There was a 
grand fete—what the Arabs expressly call a fantasia 
—at Kafr-e-leia last week, on the occasion of the 
opening for traffic of the splendid iron bridge thrown 
across the Nile there, over which the railroad to Cairo 
passes. 


Dry Spey 1n Inpiana.—The grass has become so 
dry in some portions of Indiana, that it catches fire 
from the sparks of the locomotives. On the Terre 
Haute road, ditches have been cut near the track to 
check the flames and prevent their consuming the ties 
of the road. At several places on the Belifontaine 
road the trains have been forced to stop, and ex- 
tinguish the fires. 


Great Destruction or Firewoop.—A few days 
since, 200,000 cords ot wood, piled alongside the Little 
Miami: (Univ) Railroad, were des.royed by fire, and the 
rails were su Warped by the heat that trains were de- 
layed for several hours, A tew days previous to this 
wholesale burning, 150,000 cords of wood, belonging 
to the same company, were de: troyed in the same way, 


Tus Suspension Brivge.—aA letter from Niagara 
Falis, N. Y., says that where the suspension bridge 


Free Persons Sop as Staves IN MaryLanp.—Three | originally sagged only two or three inches under the 
colored persons were tried and convicted last week, in | weight of « train, it now saggs nearly twenty inches. 
the Circuit Court of Frederick County, Md., of the |The general impression in the neighborbood is, that 


crime of enticing slaves to run away from their mas- | 
ters. The Cilizen says: They were sentenced by the | 
Court, in accordance with a law recently passed by 
the Legislature, to be sold out of the State a3 slaves | 
for life. ‘The proceeds of sale to be applied—first, to | 
cost of prosecution; secondly, to indemnify the mas- 
ters of the runaways for their loss; and the balance, 
it any, to be given to the families of the convicted 
parties. 

Rewicious Liserty 1x Lomparpy.— The Paris Press 
says:—Tbe Guveruor of Milan, representing Victor 
Emmanuel, has pioclaimed liberty of worship, read- 
ing, and printing. This is no ordinary privilege. It 
will do more to prevent the reflux of Austrian domi- 
nation and sacerdotal intolerance than treaty or army 
or battlements. It will give the people a taste of en- 
joyment which it will be almost impossible entirely to 
eradicate at any future time, because the longer it 
lasts, the mor vely and firmly it will interlace 
and incorporat "with the very life of the people. 
What is worth imark in this instance is the fact 
that this is not” Totestant insurrection against a 
Roman Catholic institution, resting its right on sacred 
Scripture, and deriving its growth from the overthrow 


this great work of art will give way some day, ind 
fall into the river.—Ledger. 


Emigration To Hayti.—Respecting the free negro 
emigration trom Louisiana to Hayti, tue N. O. Picayune 
says : 

*“Ofthe great number of emigrants who left New 
Orleans, some thirty have returned—many disgusted 
and discouraged because they had not furmed a cor- 
rect idea of what they were to find there; but others, 
attef surveying the country, and examining what most 
profitable enterprise coula be started there, have come 
back to purchase machinery, implements, &c., which 
cannot be had in Hayti, and they are prepared to re- 
turn, perfectly satisfied with the prospect, and con- 
fident of success. So far as white men are concerned, 
we do not believe that the Haytians desire a large 
white immigration, though they would welcome use- 
ful men, who, whilst building up their own fortunes, 
would do good to the country by the introduction of 
practical arts and science. Anyhow, we are assured 
by those connected with the government that the whites 
enjoy full security under the protection of the laws.” 

STgAM ON THE Onio Canat. ‘The first attempt to 
navigate Ohio canals by steam has taken place this 
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season, and the success kas been unquestionable.— beginning 26th of 9th month. This school is situated 
The Enterprise, built at Akron, Ohio, has made 130 miles west of Albany. 


eeveral trips, it is stated, to and from Cleveland, car- 
rying 60 tons and rutining at the rate of five miles per 
hour. The engine is about eight-horse power, has a 
seven inch cylinder, with twelve inch stroke, and oc- 
cupies about as much room as the atables for horses on 
the ordinary boats. She is propelled by a screw. 


Tue Stave Exopvus From Missouri. The Occidental 
Messenger, of Independence, Mo., publishes a com- 
parative statement of the Assessor’s books of Jackson 
county, Mo., in which are situated Independence, 
Kansas City and Westport—from which it appears 
that the number of negroes (slaves) in that county 
has decreased 500 in the past year, which is about 17 
per cent, 


Fiorence Nicutincate isso extremely ill that the 
worst results are apprehended. Her strength is 
diminishing sadly. She has been moved from High- 
gate to London, but is now confingd to her room. 


Extraordinary Droveut 1x ScoTtanp. — Accounts 
from Scotland state that the drought during May and 
part of June was more severe than during any past 
year since 1826. The rivers Earn and Tay were 
nearly dry—the famous Doon, would slide through a 
gallon measure, and other well known streams and 
rivers were thoroughly dried up. In some places 
water was so scarce that in villages it was sold for five 
shillings per barrel! and many had to go miles for 
water for their cattle. The crops, notwithstanding, are 
reported as looking excellent; and recent rains will 
no doubt advance them considerably. 


Apams’ Express.—At the present time, we learn 
that Adams’ Express employs 3782 men; that it has 
972 agencies, and that its messengers travel daily 
40,152 miles on railroads and in steamers ; a distance 
equal to once round the globe and two-thirds around 
jt a second time. 


Tae exhibition of the steam plow at Oxford near 
Philadelphia, was numerously attended. The work- 
ing oi the machine gave perfect satisfaction to all 
present. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

F.ovre and Mgat.—The Flour market continues 
very inactive. The receipts are small, but the stock 
isample. Old stock superfive is offered at $5 00 per 
barre! and fresh ground, new, at $550. Tae sales to 
the trade range from $5 12 to $5 75 for superfine and 
trom $6 00 up to 7 00 for extras and extra tamily, ac- 
cording to freshness aud quality. Not much doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at $3 75 
and the latter at $3 62 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a limited supply of new Wheat, 
and with mo e demand prices are firm. Small sales 
of prime new red at $1 30 a $1 33, and choice white 
at $1 40 a 1 45 per bushel. Rye sells at 70 cents for 
new and 78 cts. for old. Corn is dull. Small sales 
of yellow at 75 a 78c. Oats are firmer; free sales of 
Pennsylvania at 33c. and 31 cents for new Delaware. 
Old are wanted at 37 a 37} cts. 


CLoversgep comes forward slowly. If here fair 
and good would bring $5 75 per 64 los. Timothy is 
worth $2 50a 2 75. 
bushel. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—This School 
has a beautiful and healthy location on Oneida 
Lake, N. Y. Board, Tuition and use of books and 
stationery for twenty weeks, from $45 to $50, or from 
$90 to $100 for continwous term of forty weeks, 


: 


Flaxseed is selling at $1 66 per) 


Circulars sent on application to either Proprietor, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, or 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 
8 mo. 13.—3t West Vienna, Oneida co., N.Y, 
Hie ovvee BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 
‘4 The seventeenth session of this Institution wil] 
commence on the 17th of 10th month next. The 
terms for English brauches and Languages are $60 
per session of twenty weeks. For Catalogues con. 
taining particulars, address the Principal. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
8th mo. 13th—6t. Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


a — ee 


{1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
JT MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this Ip. 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 
no extras. For further information application cag 
be made to ~ DANIEL FOULKE, Principally" 
HUGH FOULKK, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. O., 

8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 

\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
\.) SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a& liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars contaioing further pai ticu- 
lars address 


JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 


)UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY ~+Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of llth mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
are, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week, 

Cxtra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Penciliing. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolorz:, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of ¢ Otber books 
furnished if desired, and char ording to the 
care taksn of them. SAMUEL B DER, A. M. 

Principal. 
Attlebor.’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28,1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & T'’hompsac, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 
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